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To  the  Mayor  and  City  Councillors  of  the 

City  of  Brockton,  The  Selectmen  of  the  .  ' 

Towns  of  Abington,  Avon,  Br i dgewater ,  East 

Bridgewater,  Easton,  Hanson,  Pembroke,  West 

Br i dgewater  and  Whitman 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  following  report  entitled  "Industrial  Sites  Survey"  is  hereby 
submitted  for  your  consideration.     This  report,  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Old  Colony  Planning  Council,  is  the  result  of  the 
Council's  continuing  effort  in  promoting  economic  development  in 
the  Brockton  Area. 

The  initial   phase  of  this  study  included  an  inventory  and  analysis 
of  the  Brockton  regional  economy  and  recommended  a  program  for 
achieving  a  more  independent  economic  base  for  the  Old  Colony  area. 
A  more  recent  report  presented  more  detailed  economic  data  and 
gave  a  recommended  strategy  for  attracting  new  "target"  industries 
to  the  area. 

This  Industrial  Site  Survey  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  re- 
commendations of  these  earlier  studies.     This  is  a  survey  of  the 
Old  Colony  area,  conducted  to  determine  the  most  suitable  sites 
for  one  or  more  regional   industrial  parks.     Included  in  this  study 
is  an  analysis  of  the  environmental,  economic,  transportation  and 
land  use  considerations  which  are  involved  in  the  selection  of  a 
large  preplanned  industrial  site. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  document  is  not  intended  to  be 
used  to  "sell"  the  advantages  of  the  area  to  perspective  industrial 
buyers.     It  is  up  to  the  region  and  the  local  communities  involved 
to  decide  how  best  to  use  this  report  to  further  their  own  long-term 
goals  and  objectives. 

\  Very  truly  yours  , 

John  J  .  ^DeMarco 
President 
VJOld  Colony  Planning  Council 
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introduction 


INTRODUCTION  - 


This  report  represents  the  third  phase  of  the  Economic  Base 
Study  and  Development  program  for  the  Brockton  area.     Phase  One 
of  this  study,  completed  by  Metcalf  and  Eddy,  Inc.,  included  an 
inventory  and  analysis  of  the  regional  economy  and  recommended  a 
program  for  achieving  an  independent  economic  base  for  the  Old 
Colony  area.     Phase  Two  of  the  study  was  conducted  jointly  by 
Metcalf  and  Eddy  and  the  staff  of  the  Old  Colony  Planning  Council. 
The  Phase  II  report  presented  detailed  economic  data  for  the  area 
and  gave  a  recommended  strategy  for  attracting  new  "target"  in- 
dustries to  the  Old  Colony  region.     This  report,  Phase  Three,  is 
a  logical  extension  of  the  recommendations  of  Phase  One  and  Phase 
Two.     Included  here  is  an  analysis  of  environmental,  economic, 
transportation  and  land  use  considerations  which  are  involved  in 
the  selection  of  regional   industrial   sites  for  the  Old  Colony 
area. 

Most  communities  realize  the  importance  of  attracting  new 
jobs  to  their  region.     However,  local  officials  are  beginning  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  the  effects  of  industrial  growth.  The 
economic  benefits  of  a  new  industry  must  be  weighed  against  the 
attendant  increases  in  expenditures  for  municipal   services,  school 
enrollment  and  possible  adverse  environmental  effects.  Although 
it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report  to  examine  these  issues  in 
detail,  the  following  information  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  cited  to  demonstrate  the  impact  of  additional  in- 
dustrial growth  upon  an  area.' 

One  hundred  industrial  workers  mean: 

.351  more  people 

.  97  more  f ami  lies 

.  79  more  school  children 

.  68  more  employed  in  non-manufacturing  jobs 

.$1,036,000  more  personal   income  per  year 
.$     490,000  more  bank  deposits 

one  more  retail  establishment 
.$     565,000  more  retail  sales 

an  increase  of  351   people  would  mean: 

.47,385  more  gallons  of  water  consumed  per  day 

.35,100  more  gallons  of  daily  wastewater  flow 

.  1,755  pounds  of  solid  waste  per  day 

140  more  automobiles  in  the  community 

2.2  new  grade  school  rooms 

1.65  new  high  school  rooms 

4  acres  of  municipal  lands 

(Playgrounds,  Parks,  etc.) 


l"What  New  Jobs  Mean  To  A  Community",  Pub.  by  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  1973,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Economy 
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.It  is  no  longer  enough  to  evaluate  new  industry  solely  in 
terms  of- the  number  of  additional  employees  or  payroll  income. 
The  basic  ques.tio'n  should  be  whether  or  not  the  industry  will, 
after  an  array  of  factors  are  considered,  be  an  asset  to  the 
community.     Great  care  and  careful  consideration  of  each  po- 
tential  industrial  site  must  be  made  if  the  individual  com- 
munities and  the  region  as  a  whole  are  to  benefit  fully  from 
industrial  growth. 

The  objective  of  industrial  development  efforts  should  be 
to  fully  utilize  resources  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  long 
term  goals  of  the  community  and  the  region.     Industry  and  com- 
merce should  be  used  by  the  community  to  attain  predetermined 
community  objectives. 

The  industrial  development  commissions,  then,  should  be 
more  than  a  promoting  agency  "selling"  the  region  to  perspec- 
tive industrial  buyers.     They  are  also  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  helping  to  create  and  maintain  an  environment  for 
doing  business  that  is  compatible  with  community  resources  and 
social  as  well  as  economic  objectives. 

The  following  chart  illustrates  the  relationship  between 
community  goals  and  objectives  and  the  process  of  attracting 
new  industry..   JE-i,rst,  the  conunun  i  ty '  s  basic  goals  have  to  be 
reconciled  with  its  attractiveness  to  potential  industrial 
settlers.     Obviously,  a  town  with  no  suitable  sites  will  not  be 
able  to  attract  industry,  even  though  it  desires  this  type  of 
development.     In  view  of  the  present  critical  pressures  on  the 
environment,  the  town  should  then  take  a  second  look  at  the 
pressures  industrial  expansion  would  have  on  its  eco-system. 
Only  when  these  issues  are  clearly  defined  can  the  community 
determine  which  types  of  industry  are  compatible  with  its  goals 
and  objectives.     With  this  solid  base  of  information  the  com- 
munity will  be  able  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
attracting  the  desired  type  of  industrial  development. 
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Format  of  Report:     The  chart  on  the  following  page  illustrates 
the  general  methodology  used  in  preparing  this  report.  First 
a  general   survey  was  made  of  the  Old  Colony  region  to  determine 
major  transportation  routes,  general   soil  conditions,  wetland 
areas,  areas  served  by  municipal   sewerage  systems  and  other 
items  of  regional   significance.     A  site  selection  methodology 
was  then  developed,  considering  important  factors  mentioned 
in  the  economic  literature  and  in  various  trade  journals. 
During  the  course  of  this  investigation  it  became  apparent  that 
some  of  the  most  important  factors  considered  by  businessmen  in 
industrial   location  decisions,  such  as  labor  characteristics 
and  market  area  trends,  are  more  or  less  uniform  in  the  towns 
considered  here  because  of  the  area's  small   size.     Data  con- 
cerning these  uniform  factors  is  present  in  the  appendix 
beginning  on  page  51. 

The  next  step  was  to  gather  data  for  specific  potential 
industrial   sites  in  each  community  based  on  interviews  with 
local   industrial  development  commissions,  town  records  and 
interviews  with  other  knowledgeable  local  officials.  Factors 
described  in  the  methodology  section  of  the  report  were 
examined  in  detail   for  each  specific  site. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  the  report  the  sites  selected  for 
inspection  were  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  criteria  developed 
in  previous  chapters.     The  most  suitable  sites  in  terms  of  these, 
criteria  were  then  described  in  detail   in  the  final   chapter.  An 
annotated  bibliography  is  presented  for  those  who  wish  to  do 
further  reading  on  the  subject  of  industrial  development. 

This  report  is  primarily  concerned  with  determining  areas 
suitable  for  fairly  large  regional   industrial  areas.     Such  an 
area  should  have  the  physical  capacity  to  become  a  major  employ- 
ment center  for  the  region  and  should  be  at  least  300  acres  in 
size,  giving  the  site  ample  room  for  future  expansion.     It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  there  are  several  sites  not  evaluated  in  this 
survey  that  could  be  considered  for  community  industrial  needs. 


» 
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.GENERAL  SURVEY: 


The  first  step  in  selecting  regional   industrial   sites  is  to 
broadly  delineate  the  major  constraints  and  inducements  to  indus- 
trial  land  use  in  terms  of  important  environmental  and  socio- 
economic considerations.     In  this  section  of  the  report  the 
following  factors  are  considered;  environmentally  critical 
streams,  ponds  and  wetlands;  ideal  soil  types  for  industrial 
sites;  major  transportation  routes;  existing  industrially  zoned 
land;  and,  where  applicable,  existing  areas  served  by  municipal 
sewers.     It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  map  included  here  is 
not  designed  to  pinpoint  specific  industrial   park  sites.     It  can, 
however,  give  a  general   picture  of  the  industrial  site  potential 
of  the  region  and  suggest  broad  areas  where  such  sites  might  be 
1  oca  ted  . 

Site  Selection  Criteria 

The  selection  of  criteria  to  evaluate  specific  sites  is  made 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  locational   factors  considered 
to  be  most  important  by  industrial  developers  are  area  wide  or 
even  regional   in  nature.     For  example,  in  1972  a  group  of  utility 
executives'  were  asked  to  list  the  primary  assets  in  their  area 
which  they  felt  made  the  area  attractive  to  industry.  These 
executives  listed  the  following  ten  factors  as  being  the  most 
important. 1 


1 . 

labor 

2. 

qual i  ty  of  1 i  f e 

3. 

geographicallocation 

4. 

taxes  and  other  economic  factors 

5  . 

transportation 

6. 

utilities 

7  . 

miscellaneous  (i.e.  availability  of  raw  materials) 

8. 

environmental  considerations 

9. 

municipal   regulations  and  attitudes 

10. 

land 

Source:  EEA  Survey  among  electric  utility  area  development 
executives,  quoted  in  "Environment  and  labor  quality  take  top 
priority  in  site  selection"  Industrial  Development,  Vol.  142, 
no.  2,  March/April   1973,  pp.  13-15. 
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the  primary  factors  to  be  considered  in  specific 
the  following  items  were  considered  to  be  most 


Regarding 
site  selection 
important: 

1967 


1  .  1  abor  avai 1 abi 1 i  ty 

2.  availability  of  plant  size 

3.  market  proximity 

4.  labor  potential  (quality) 

5.  sizeofplantsite 

6.  roads  and  highways 

7.  adequacy  and  type  of  transportation 

8.  community  acceptance 

9.  water  supply 

10.  expansion  possibilities 


considerations 
qua  1 i  ty  and 


utilities 
primarily 


on 


1972 

1  .  envi  ronmental 

2.  labor  factors 
supply 

3 .  avai 1 abi 1 i  ty  of 

4.  transportation, 
hi  ghways 

5.  social  factors,  emphasis 
trend  to  rural  areas  and 
suburbs 

6.  community  attitudes  toward 
industry 

7.  low  cost  financing 

8.  supply  and  cost  of  available 
land 

9.  markets 
10.  taxes 


Many  of  these  factors  such  as  labor  supply,  availability  of 
water  and  to  a  large  extent  social  factors  and  community  attitudes 
are  assumed  to  be  more  or  less  equal   in  the  ten  OCPC  communities. 
These  lists  can,  however,  point  out  some  important  factors  to 
consider  particularly  in  terms  of  site  selection.     All  of  these 
factors  will  be  examined  in  greater  detail   in  the  section  entitled 
"Methodology  for  Evaluating  Potential   Regional  Sites". 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  change  in  relative  importance 
of  the  site  selection  factors  stated  from  1967  to  1972.  Environmental 
considerations,  the  item  of  primary  importance  in  1972,  was  not 
even  mentioned  in  1967.     In  general,  the  survey  conducted  in  1972 
seemed  to  show  an  increasing  concern  for  the  effects  upon  industry 
of  local  community  attitudes  and  social  trends. 


Regional  Considerations: 
Soil  Su  i  tabi  1  i  ty  - 


In  areas  without  municipal   sewer  lines,  sewage  is  usually 
disposed  of  through  individual  or  on-site  systems.     The  efficiency 
of  these  individual   systems  depends  upon  the  amount  of  effluent 
and  the  rate  at  which  it  moves  through  the  soil.     Soil  properties, 
then,  are  an  extremely  important  consideration  in  selecting 
potential   industrial  sites  in  areas  not  served  with  a  municipal 
sewage  system. 

The  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  has  mapped  the 
soil  types  according  to  location  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts. 
SCS  has  also  determined  the  limitations  of  various  soil   types  for 
a  variety  of  land  uses.     Using  the  SCS  maps  and  soil  limitation 
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information  it  is  possible  to  delineate  the  general   location  of 
the  most  suitable  areas  for  industrial   sites  within  the  region 
in  terms  of  soil  types  and  properties.     Factors  considered  by 
SCS  in  determining  the  soil   limitations  for  industrial  use 
include:  hazard  of  flooding;  depth  to  bedrock  or  to  a  slowly 
permeable  layer;  depth  to  a  temporary  (seasonal)  or  relatively 
permanent  high  water  table;  surface  rockiness;  slope  in  relation 
to  land  leveling;  and  surface  stoniness  in  relation  to  land- 
scaping.    Using  these  criteria,  the  following  soil  types  (all 
with  0-3  per  cent  slope)  were  found  to  have  the  fewest  limitations 
for  industrial  development: 

Agawam  fine  sandy  loam 
Carver  coarse  sand 
Carver  loamy  coarse  sand 
Enfield  very  fine  sandy  loam 
Gloucester  loamy  sand 
Hinckley  gravely  loam  sand 
Merrimac  fine  sandy  loam 
Quonset  sandy  loam 
Warwick  fine  sandy  loam 
Windsor  loamy  sand 

The  red  areas  of  the  map  entitled  ideal  soil  types  for 
industrial  use,  shows  the  general  location  of  these  soils  in  the 
region.     Soil  suitability  data  for  Easton  and  Avon  was  taken  from 
the  town's  Master  Plans. 

Municipal  Sewerage  - 

In  areas  served  by  municipal  sewerage  systems  capable  of 
handling  the  waste  generated  by  an  industrial  park,  the  type  of 
soil  present  is  not  of  crucial   importance.     Presently,  only  the  City 
of  Brockton  and  a  portion  of  Bridgewater  has  municipal  sewerage. 
(See  map  after  page    22    )     By  1980,  Brockton's  sewage  treatment 
plant  will   be  expanded  and  upgraded,  and  will   handle  sewage  from 
Avon  and  Abington.     In  addition,  the  Old  Colony  Planning  Council 
has  been  actively  promoting  a  regional   sewer  district  which  would 
include  the  towns  of  Abington,  Bridgewater,  East  Bridgewater, 
Easton,  Hanson,  Pembroke,  West  Bridgewater,  and  Whitman.  The 
purpose  of  this  sewer  district  would  be  to  coordinate  the  planning, 
design  and  eventually  the  operation  of  a  regional  sewerage  system. 

Although  it  is  quite  possible  to  develop  a  successful  indus- 
trial  park  without  a  municipal   sewerage  treatment  system,  such  a 
park  would  be  restricted  to  non-polluting  establishments  which 
use  little  or  no  water  in  their  industrial  operations.  The 
industrial   park  in  Avon  is  a  good  example  of  a  successful  park 
of  this  type.     With  a  sewerage  treatment  system,  however,  an 
industrial  park  would  have  a  great  advantage  in  that  it  could 
attempt  to  attract  industries  from  a  larger  pool  of  potential 
industrialusers. 
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■Ponds,  Streams,  Wetlands  - 

Another  critical  factor  that  was  considered  in  , this  survey 
was  the  location  of  the  region's  watercourses  and  wetlands.  A 
large  portion  of  the  land  in  the  Old  Colony  region  is  wetland 
or  within  a  flood  plain  where  all  types  of  development  should 
be  excluded.     These  areas  are  the  most  important  in  terms  of 
recreation  and  conservation  potential  and  are  also  the  most 
susceptible  to  environmental  pollution.     The  source  for  the 
information  on  the  accompanying  map  was  the  topographic  maps 
of  the  region  done  by-  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  many  ponds  and  wetlands  in  this  area  owe  their  existence 
to  the  presence  of  glacial   sheets  which  covered  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  about  25,000  years  ago.     When  this  ice  melted,  a 
great  inland  sea  named  the  Leverett  Sea  by  geologists,  covered 
most  of  what  is  now  the  Old  Colony  area.     Today,  all   that  remains 
of  the  Leverett  Sea  is  Lake  Ni ppenicket ,  a  shallow  pond  of  about 
350  acres  in  the  Hockomock  Swamp.     When  the  glaciers  retreated 
the  remaining  lakes  began  to  fill  with  alluvial  deposits  and 
decaying  plant  life.     These  areas  exist  today  as  the  various 
swamps  and  wetlands  in  the  region  such  as  the  Hockomock  and 
Great  Cedar  Swamps . 

The  value  of  these  wetlands  as  water  storage  areas  is 
incalculable.     These  wetland  areas  act  as  hugh  reservoirs  which 
allow  rainwater  and  spring  flood  waters  to  build  up  and  then 
slowly  flow  into  the  region's  streams.     If  these  areas  were  not 
available  to  store  the  water  runoff,  settlements  near  the  flood 
plains  of  the  rivers  and  streams  in  the  area  would  be  severely 
flooded  during  certain  times  of  the  year.     Because  of  the  value 
of  these  wetlands  it  is  crucial  to  protect  them  from  encroachment 
by  development. 

Major  Transportation  Routes  - 

Highways  -  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  in 
industrial   location  is  the  availability  of  good  transportation 
routes.     The  major  limited  Access  Highways  in  the  region  are 
Route  24,  which  connects  Boston's  Route  128  to  Route  195  in  Fall 
River;  Route  3,  which  runs  from  Route  128  to  Cape  Cod;  and  Route 
25,  which  runs  from  Route  24  in  Raynham  to  Wareham. 

Rail   lines  -  Three  rail   lines  traverse  the  Brockton  region 
(see  map  after  page  22).     A  line  operated  by  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  runs  from  Canton  south  through  the  town  of  Easton.  This 
line  is  operational  for  freight  service  only  and  stops  at  Easton 
center.     South  of  Easton  center  the  line  is  in  disrepair  with 
some  bridges  and  sections  of  track  missing.     The  Penn  Central  still 
owns  the  right-of-way  for  this  southern  portion. 

Another  line,  operational  for  freight  only,  begins  in  the  OCPC 
area  at  the  Southeast  corner  of  Avon  and  runs  through  Brockton,  the 
eastern  edge  of  West  Bridgewater  and  through  Bridgewater  to 
Middleboro.     A  branch  from  this  route  goes  to  the  center  of  East 
Br i  dgewa ter . 
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Jhe  Plymouth  branch  of  the  Old  Colony  line  begins  in  the  OCPC 
area  in  Abington  and  runs  through  Whitman  and  Hanson,  just  touch- 
ing the  southwest  corner  of  Pembroke.     This  line  is  also  operational 
for  freight  service  only. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  future  of  these  rail  lines 
is  uncertain  at  this  point.     On  one  hand  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  has  proposed  abandoning  all   the  rail   lines  in  the 
area  except  the  one  through  Brockton.     The  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  begun  an  intensive  effort  to  halt  this 
Federal   reorganization  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  current  gasoline  shortage  is  creating 
public  pressure  to  haVe  rail  service  on  these  lines  expanded  to 
include  passenger  service.     Selectmen  from  several  towns  in  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  have  been  lobbying  for  resoration  of  rail 
service  from  Boston  to  Cape  Cod  partially  to  give  a  lift  to  the 
area's  sagging  economy  during  the  summer  tourist  season. 

Solid  Waste  Disposal   Facilities  - 

The  existence  of  adequate  facilities  for  disposing  of  solid 
waste  generated  by  industries  is  very  important  for  certain  types 
of  industries.     Information  concerning  solid  waste  disposal  methods 
and  adequacy  was  taken  from  the  Solid  Waste  Report ,  prepared  by  the 
Old  Colony  Planning  Council. 1     Communities  are  usually  responsible 
for  residential   solid  waste  only,  leaving  commercial  and  indus- 
trial establishments  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for  solid  waste 
disposal.     The  area  is  fortunate  in  having  an  advanced  solid  waste 
disposal  and  recycling  facility  in  the  town  of  East  Bri dgewa ter . 2 
This  facility  is  being  considered  as  one  alternative  in  a  regional 
solid  waste  disposal  plan  for  the  Old  Colony  area. 

Availability  of  other  utilities  - 

Other  than  municipal   sewerage,  the  towns  seem  to  be  about 
equally  served  by  utilities  such  as  electricity,  natural  gas  and 
water.     Energy  costs  in  the  region  are  high,  but  the  availability 
of  water  in  the  area  is  greater  than  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
In  fact,  if  the  area  can  develop  a  dependable  and  abundant  water 
supply  through  cooperation  with  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission, 
or  by  development  of  ground  water  resources  in  Plymouth  County,  the 
region  could  gain  a  distinct  advantage  over  many  parts 


^Solid  Waste  Report,  McNiff,  Alfred  J.,  pub.  by  the  Old  Colony 
Planning  Council,  Brockton,  April  1973. 

^See  "East  Bridgewater  Plant  Shreds  Garbage  into  Fuel",  Boston 
Globe,  March  19,  1974. 
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of  the  nation.     In  many  areas  water  consumption  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  level  where  municipal  water  rationing  may  become 
commonplace  as  the  result  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  fresh 
water, 3 

The  Old  Colony  Water  Pollution  Control  District  - 

A  proposal  with  the  potential  of  having  a  significant  impact 
upon  industrial  development  in  the  region  is  the  Old  Colony  Water 
Pollution  Control  District  (OCWPCD).  This  District  is  a  proposed 
cooperative  approach  to  the  control  of  water  pollution  through  the 
regional  collection  and  treatment  of  sewage.  If  this  District  is 
approved  by  the  towns  involved,  the  OCPC  area,  excluding  Brockton 
and  Avon,  would  be  served  by  a  regional  sewage  collection  system 
and  a  fourteen  million  gallon  per  day  regional   treatment  plant. 

As  of  this  writing  (April   1974)  three  communities  have  voted 
to  join  the  OCWPC  District.     It  is  estimated  that  it  will   take  a 
minimum  of  eight  years  before  this  regional  facility  becomes  a 
reality.     Once  the  program  is  approved,  however,  local  communities 
should  act  quickly  to  set  aside  suitable  industrial   land  that  could 
be  served  by  the  regional  sewerage  system. 


"^"Depleted  Water  Resources  May  Dictate  Industrial  Expansion 
Plans",  Industrial  Development,  Sept. /Oct.  1973,  pp.  18-19 
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Existinc]  Zoning  for  industrial  use  - 


Although  not  always  reflective  of  env i ronmen tal • and  economic 
concerns,  land  presently  zoned  for  industrial  use  is  an  important 
factor  to  consider.     Existing  Zoning  patterns  often  reflect 
important  political  and  economic  considerations  which  cannot  be 
found  by  examining  environmental  and  land  use  factors  alone. 

These  areas  are  usually  those  which  the  town  is  most  anxious 
to  develop.     In  zoning  such  areas,  the  local   town  boards  usually 
take  into  account  most  of  the  locational  factors  examined  in  this 
report.     The  most  far-sighted  zoning  ordinances  in  the  area  are 
restrictive  rather  than  cumulative.     That  is,  they  do  not  permit 
non-industrial  uses  in  industrially  zoned  areas. 

A  recent  trend  in  zoning  ordinances  is  the  adoption  of 
"performance  standards"  for  industry.     Instead  of  merely  listing 
permitted  industries,  these  newer  ordinaces  prescribe  the  maximum 
amount  of  noise,  smoke,  dust  and  other  environmentally  detrimental 
effects  of  industrial  development.     Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
industrial  zoning  provisions  for  each  town. 


/ 
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COMMUNITY  INDUSTRIAL  ZONING  REQUIREMENTS 


Indusfriol 

Zoning 
Disfricf 

Minimum 
Lot  Aroo 

Minimum 
Lot 

Width 

Minimum 

Side 

Yard 

Minimum 

Rear 

Yard 

Minimum 

Front 

Yard 

Maximum 
Height 

Moximum 
Lot 

Coverage 

Other 

Provisiont 

ABIN6T0N 

1 

That  required  for 
the  intended  busi- 
ness and  Its 
accessory  uses  or 
20,000  sq.  ft. . 
whichever  Is 
greater 

90  Ft. 

25  Ft.  except  where 

Tire  Walla  drc  useu 
50  Ft.  where 
residential  dis- 
trict abut 

Same  as 

in  1  ffi  1  Hiiiiii    c^Ha  mmwA 
lilllllRiUni  jrQffu 

75  Ft. 

2  Stories  with- 
in  1 00  r t .  of 
any  residential 
district  and  no 
limit  elsewhere 

None 

15  Ft.  'green 
strip"  buffer  zone 
required  from 
street  right  of 
way 

AVON 

1 

40,000  Sq.  Ft. 

200  Ft. 

25  Ft. 

40  Ft. 

40  Ft. 

40  Ft. 

SOX 

Zoning  ordinance 
provides  for 
planned  Industrial 
Districts;  must  bt 
at  least  15  acres. 

BRID6EWATER 

l-a 
hb 

40.000  Sq.  Ft. 

200  Ft. 

25  Ft. 

40  Ft. 

40  Ft. 

40  Ft. 

25X 

I -A  Permits  com- 
mercial, small 
retail  business 
uses,  I-B  limited 
to  Industrial. 

wholesale  uses. 

BROCKTON 

1  1 

2 
3 

None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 

None,  except 
abutting  resi- 
dential zones,  then 
10  feet 

None  except, 
abutting  resi- 
dential zones,  then 
25  for  I-l , 
35  for  1-2  and  1-3 

50  Ft. 
20  Ft. 
20  Ft. 

3  Stories  or 
40  Ft.  M 
5  Stories  or 
60  Ft.  1-1,1-3 

50%  I-l . 

75X  1-2. and  1-3 

EAST 

BRIDGEWATER 

1 

None 

None 

50  Ft.  where  it 
abuts  residential 
district 

50  Ft.  except  for 
building  extending 
throught  a  block 

50  Ft. 

2  Stories  or 
40  Ft. 

None 

EASTON 

1 

40.000  Sq.  Ft. 

150  Ft. 

25  Ft 

40  Ft. 

50  Ft. 

3  Stories 
(40  Ft.) 

To  be 

individually 
determined  by 
PI ann 1 ng  and 
Zoning  board 

HANSON 

comm.  - 
Indus. 

None 

None 

100  Ft. 

100  Ft. 

50  Ft. 

40  Ft. 

25X 

1 

80.000  Sq.  Ft. 

200  Ft. 

15  Ft. 

15  Ft. 

15  Ft. 

SOX 

Buffer  Zone  -  no 
structure  In  this 
(Industrial) 
district  shall  be 
placed  within  100 
feet  of  any 
resldentlally  zoned 
area  or  of  any 
existing  residential 
use. 

WEST 

BRIDGEWATER 

1 

2  Acres 

250  Ft. 

40  Ft. 

40  Ft. 

50  Ft. 

25X 

Except  In  special 
cases  where  3SX 
coverage  may  be 
permitted. 

WHITMAN 

LI 

on  r t 

CO  r  L . 

3  U  Ft. 

f^n  Ft 

or  45  Ft. 

None 

1 

10.000  Sq.  Ft. 

90  Ft. 

20  Ft. 

40  Ft. 

30  Ft. 

3  Stories 
or  45  Ft. 

None 

I 


Community  Facilities  and  Amenities  - 


All   the  OCPC  Communities  have  adequate  fire  and  police 
facilities.     Differences  in  levels  of  service  would  depend 
upon  the  distance  of  specific  sites  from  municipal   fire  and 
police  stations.     For  an  inventory  of  municipal  facilities 
and  services  provided  by  towns  in  the  Old  Colony  area  see  the 
report  entitled,  Community  Facilities,  published  by  the  Old 
Colony  Planning  Council   in  1973.     The  presence  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  is  considered  to  be  of  significant 
importance  to  many  firms.     Such  institutions  in  the  area 
include  Stonehill  College  in  Easton,  Bridgewater  State  College 
in  Bridgewater  and  Massasoit  College  in  Brockton.  Hospitals 
in  the  area  are  the  Cardinal  Cushing  Hospital,  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  Brockton  Hospital,  Goddard . Memor i al 
Hospital   and  Plymouth  County  Hospital. 
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methodology  for 
evaluating 

potential  regional 
sites 


Methodology  - 

The  initial   site  selection  process  included  broad  con- 
siderations of  soil  type,  transportation,  zoning  and  envi- 
ronmental considerations.     By  discussing  these  and  other 
factors  with  the  local   industrial  development  commissions  the 
choice  for  regional   sites  was  narrowed  down  to  a  few  large 
parcels.     All  of  the  first  group  of  sites  chosen  meet  the 
criteria  of  having  suitable  soil  types,  good  transportation 
connections,  and  are  in  most  cases  wholly  or  partially  zoned 
for  industry.     From  this  list  it  was  necessary  to  pick  two  or 
three  sites  that  would  be  most  suitable  for  a  large  regional 
industrial   park.     For  this  purpose  site  selection  evaluation 
criteria  were  developed,  based  on  factors  considering  differences 
among  specific  sites. 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  a  problem  with  developing 
site  selection  criteria  is  that  the  most  critical  locational 
factors  considered  by  industry  are  regional   in  nature.  Many 
regional  economists  suggest  that  the  selection  of  a  specific 
site  should  be  made  only  after  an  area  has  been  chosen  for 
rel oca ti on  . 


More  mistakes  are  made  because  of  the  temptation  of 
a  fine  site  or  attractive  building  than  any  other  single 
phase  of  plant  location  engineering.     An  investigation 
of  the  specific  site  is  recommended  only  after  a  com- 
munity has  been  chosen  that  combines  the  most  favorable 
economic  features.     Rarely  is  it  necessary  to  reject  a 
community  because  of  the  lack  of  sites  -  especially 
with  the  definite  trend  toward  peripheral  rather  than 
central  city  operations. 1 

In  a  business  survey  done  in  1969,  access  to  markets  was 
considered  to  be  the  most  important  factor  by  52  per  cent  of 
the  businessmen  interviewed.     In  addition,  another  13  per  cent 
listed  anticipation  of  growth  of  markets  as  the  most  important 
factor.     Although  the  Old  Colony  area  is  attractive  to  busi- 
nesses in  terms  of  these  factors,  because  of  the  proxmity  of 
the  area  to  greater  Boston  and  the  phenomenal   population  growth 
taking  place  in  the  region,  they  apply  more  or  less  equally  to 
all   the  communities  considered  in  this  survey.     Local  consid- 
erations such  as  "ease  of  attracting  out  of  area  personnel"  and 
"community  facilities"  were  considered  to  be  the  most  influ- 
ential factors  by  a  significant  number  of  respondents. 


'Yaseen,  Leonard  Plant  Location,  American  Research  Council, 
New  York,  1956. 

^Karaska,  Gerald  and  David  F.  Branhall,  eds.  Locational  Analysis 
for  Manufacturing,  Regional   Science  Studies  series  7,  M.I.T.  Press, 
Cambridge  ,1  969 . 
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Percentage  of  firms  citing  various  factors  as  the  most 
influential   in  their  industrial  location. 3 


1 . 

Access  to  Markets 

51 

.  9 

2  . 

Anticipation  of  growth  of  markets 

1  2 

.  8 

3 . 

Amicable  labor  relations 

1 

.  7 

4 . 

Lower  wages 

2 

.  6 

5 . 

Ease  of  attracting  out-of-area  personnel 

4 

.  7 

6. 

Low  freight  cost  on  obtaining  raw  materials 

7 

.  7 

and  components 

7 

Low  freiaht  cost  on  shiooina  final  oroduct 

1  0 

.  7 

8. 

Climate,  as  it  affects  operations 

1 

.8 

9. 

Community  facilities  (education,  police  etc.) 

2 

.9 

10. 

All  other  factors 

3 

.2 

100% 

Two  of  the  most  important  factors  considered  by  industry 
are  labor  force  characteristics  and  access  to  markets.  This 
information,  since  these  factors  are  more  or  less  equal   in  the 
Old  Colony  area,  is  summarized  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 
Other  criteria  considered  in  specific  site  selection  are 
explained  below. 

Critical  Considerations 

1 .  Transportation  Access  - 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  only  limited  access  highways  in 
the  area  are  Route  24  and  Route  3.     Several  rail   lines  traverse 
the  area  but  service  is  limited.     Boston  is  the  only  city  linked 
to  the  Brockton  area  rail  lines.     There  is  no  rail  service  to  major 
cities  to  the  South  or  East  of  Brockton. 

Route  24  provides  a  direct  link  between  Brockton  and  Boston, 
New  Bedford,  Fall  River  and  an  indirect  link  to  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  Route  3  links  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Old  Colony  area 
to  Boston  and  Cape  Cod. 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  economic  importance  of  major  high- 
ways and  because  of  the  general  decline  of  rail   service  in  the  area, 
it  was  considered  to  be  relatively  more  important  that  an  indus- 
trial  park  be  located  near  one  of  the  major  highways.     This  is  not 
to  say  that  future  developments  such  as  a  continuation  or  worsening 
of  the  current  fuel  shortage  could  not  make  rail  service  at  least 
as  important  economically  as  highways  in  the  future. 

2 .  Site  Size  - 

The  following  minimum  acreage  is  recommended  for  a  preplanned 
industrial  complex.     (Source:  Planning  Design  Criteria,  by  Lee 
Koppelman  and  Joseph  DeChiara,  p.   247  } . 

Minimum-320acres 
Ideal       -  640  acres 

^Karaska,  Gerald  and  David  F.  Branhall,  eds.  Locational  Analysis 
for  Manufacturing,  R egional   Science  Studies  series  7,  M.I.T.  Press, 
Cambridge  1969. 
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Koppelman  and  DeChiara  also  recommend  reserve  land  for  a  minimum 
of  50  years  future  growth.     While  these  standards  are  not  meant 
to  be  hard  and  fast  rules,  a  regional   industrial  park  for  the 
Old  Colony  area  should  at  least  approach  the  minimum  suggested 
size.     In  addition  to  the  area  immediately  available  for  develop- 
ment, there  should  be  additional   land  available  for  expansion  at 
a  later  date.  , 

3 .  Soil  Characteristics  or  Availability  of  Public  Sewerage  - 

The  major  environmental  concern  in  evaluating  new  development 
projects  is  the  effect  that  project  will   have  on  the  surrounding 
streams  and  wetlands  and  on  the  area's  water  table.     To  avoid 
environmental   pollution  of  these     areas  it  is  necessary  to  build 
only  on  suitably  drained  soils  or  on  areas  served  by  sewage  treat- 
ment systems. 

Other  Important  Considerations 

4.  Adjacent  Land  Use  - 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  locating  an 
industrial  park,  is  to  insure  that  the  proposed  site  does  not 
encroach  upon  residential  or  other  incompatible  land  uses.  This 
involves  not  only  the  locating  of  the  industrial  park  itself  but 
also  the  types  of  industries  located  within  the  park.  Obviously, 
the  recommendation  of  specific  standards  for  industrial  performance 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report.     It  should  be  assumed,  however, 
that  at  least  a  minimal  amount  of  air  pollution,  noise,  and  traffic 
congestion  will  occur  in  any  sizable  industrial  complex.  Conse- 
quently, the  character  of  existing  land  uses  surrounding  a  proposed 
industrial   site  is.  an  important  consideration  in  evaluating  its 
potential  for  success. 

This  consider-ation  applies  not  only  to  encroachment  upon 
residential  areas  but  also  upon  environmentally  critical  zones  such 
as  rivers,  and  wetlands.     Preserving  environmental   integrity  in  an 
area,  as  in  preser'ving  the  quality  of  residential  neighborhoods, 
depends  upon  the  types  of  industries  permitted  as  much  as  upon  the 
location  of  the  peirk  itself. 

5 .  Local   Zoning  - 

Land  zoned  by  local  communities  for  industrial  use  does  not 
always  represent  the  most  suitable  land  available  for  this  use. 
It  is  also  true  that  many  communities  have  good  land  available  for 
industrial   use  thcit  is  zoned  for  other  purposes.     Land  already 
zoned  for  industry  does,  however,  have  some  obvious  advantages. 
The  main  advantage  of  course,  is  that  the  problem  of  going  through 
the  process  of  obtaining  zoning  changes  or  variances  is  avoided. 
Secondly,  land  zoned  for  industrial   use  usually,  though  certainly 
not  always,  indicates  that  obnoxious  external  effects  on  neighboring 
non-industrial  land  use  will  be  minimal. 
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6. 


Availability  of  Water  - 


The  availability  of  a  dependable  water  supply  is  a  necessary 
requirement  of  an  industrial   park.     All  the  sites  considered  in 
this  survey  have  access  to  a  municipal  water  supply.  More 
detailed  information  such  as  service  main  size  and  specific 
locations  are  given  for  individual   sites  in  the  final   section  of 
the  report. 

7  .     Site  Topography'  - 

Site  topography  refers  to  the  general   suitability  of  the  site 
for  development.     Considerations  here  include  the  presence  of  wet- 
lands and  where  they  are  located  within  the  site,  degree  of  slope 
of  the  site  and  the  general  condition  of  the  land  (for  example, 
some  of  the  sites  have  been  used  for  gravel  excavation  and  would 
be  costly  to  develop). 

8 .  Other  Environmental   Considerations  - 

Obviously,  environmental  quality  is  a  factor  to  some  extent 
in  all  of  the  considerations  discussed  above.     However,  envi- 
ronmental  protection  is  such  a  key  issue  that  it  warrants  treat- 
ment as  a  separate  issue.     Considerations  here  include,  nearness 
to  wetlands,  ponds  and  streams,  nearness  to  other  ecologically 
sensitive  areas  such  as  wildlife  preserves,  town  forests  etc.,  and 
the  feasibility  on  each  site  of  buffer  zones  to  separate  the  area 
of  industrial  development  from  adjoining  Incompatible  uses. 

9 .  Community  Amenities  - 

Included  here  are  considerations  that  effect  the  quality  of 
life  in  each  community.     In  general,  the  entire  OCPC  area  is 
characterized  by  pleasant  residential  communities  with  ample 
amounts  of  open  space  and  recreational  opportunities.  Communities 
with  particular  advantages  include  those  with  colleges,  outstanding 
cultural  attractions,  and  outstanding  recreational  facilities.  ' 

RATING  SYSTEM 

In  developing  a  rating  system  for  the  sites  each  factor  was 
weighted  in  terms  of  its  relative  importance  for  site  selection. 
For  each  site,  the  adequacy  of  each  factor  was  rated  on  a  scale  of 
0-4.     The  various  criteria  used,  the  weight  given  to  each  criteria 
and  the  rating  system  is  given  on  the  following  page. 

Because  of  its  critical   importance  the  nearness  of  the  site 
for  major  highway  was  considered  to  be  the  most  important  factor. 
The  other  two  major  factors  were  site  size,   (300  acres  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  minimum  adequate  size),  and  the  presence  of  sewers 
or  good  soil   suitability  (particularly  critical   in  the  OCPC  area 
because  of  the  presence  of  so  many  large  wetland  areas); 
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0-Poor 
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Rail  Transportation 
Public  water  on  site 
Site  topography 


1 -  Margi  nal 

2-  adequate 

3-  good 


4-excel lent 


3x  Adjacent  land  use 

2x  Exist ingzoning 

2x  Community  amenities 

2x  Other  environmental  considerations 

For  each  site  rated,  the  weighted  number  assigned  to  each 
criterion  is  multiplied  by  the  corresponding  rating  given  for 
that  site.     By  adding  the  scores  for  each  criterion  a  total 
numerical  score  is  obtained  for  each  site.     The  sites  with  the 
highest  scores  are  those  most  suitable  for  regional  industrial 
development  according  to  the  criteria  used. 
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LOCATING  POTENTIAL  SITES: 


After  the  initial  methodology  was  established  and  the 
general   survey  of  the  region  was  completed,  a  series'  of 
meetings  were  held  with  members  of  the  local  industrial 
development  commissions  and  other  town  officials.  These 
meetings  proved  to  be  a  valuable  source  of  information  con- 
cerning local  attitudes,  ownership  patterns  and  the  avail- 
ability of  relatively  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  towns. 

Although  the  focus  of  the  conversations  with  the  indus- 
trial development  commissions  centered  around  the  industrially- 
zoned  areas  in  the  towns,  all   areas  with  a  potential   for  indus- 
trial development  were  examined.     All  areas  with  suitable  soil 
types,  good  transportation  access  and  all   large,  vacant  pieces 
of  land  were  examined.     As  might  be  expected  much  of  the  best 
land  for  industrial  development  has  already  been  used  for 
residential  or  other  development  purposes.     Many  of  the  remain- 
ing large  undeveloped  areas  are  environmentally  unsuitable  for 
industrial  use.     In  spite  of  this,  several   possible  regional 
industrial   sites  were  found.     Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
information  obtained  for  each  community  from  various  local 
officials  and  town  documents.     Once  again,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  is  not  an  exclusive  list  of  industrial   sites  in  the 
area.     There  are  many  sites  not  mentioned  here  which  would  be 
appropriate  for  community  i ndus tri al /commerci al  centers  but  would 
not  be  suitable  for  large  scale  regional   industrial  use. 

ABINGTON: 

Abington,  like  the  City  of  Brockton,  is  heavily  settled^with 
few  remaining  large  open  spaces  suitable  for  building.  Abington 
is  also  faced  with  the  additional  constraint  of  a  high  water  table 
throughout  much  of  the  town.     The  limited  availability  of  suitable 
land  in  the  town,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  access  to  major  high- 
ways has  severely  hampered  the  town's  ability  to  attract  industry. 
One  of  the  few  major  attractions  the  town  holds  for  industry  is 
the  presence  of  the  Old  Colony  railroad  line  running  from  Boston 
to  Plymouth.     It  is  on  this  rail   line  that  the  town's  best  indus- 
trial site  is  located. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  small  parcel 
of  industrially-zoned  land  that  could  be  used  for  a  small  indus- 
trial  park.     The  land  is  only  51  acres  in  size,  but  an  additional 
45  acres  could  possibly  be  added  to  the  parcel.     Some  of  the  land 
appears  to  have  been  used  for  gravel   extraction  and  would  require 
extensive  preparation  for  industrial   building.     The  area  is  served 
by  town  water  but  there  are  no  public  sewers.     There  are  no  good 
direct  routes  to  highways  24  or  3. 

This  area  does  not  seem  to  be  suitable  for  a  regional  indus- 
trial  park  because  of  its  insufficient  size  and  lack  of  good  high- 
way access.     It  should  be  considered,  however,  for  some  sort  of 
small  scale  industrial  or  commercial  use. 
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There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  other  large  suitablp  ;irppc 
in  the  town  for  industrial  use.     Much  of  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  town  is  taken  up  by  Ames  Nowell   State'  Park  Most 
of  the  other  suitable  areas  in  the  town  and  many  unsuitable  arias 
are  already  developed  for  residential  or  commercial  use  The 
remaining  undeveloped  land  in  the  town  is  too  wet  for  intensive  ' 
development.     A  recently  completed  flood  plain  study  found  that 
almost  45  per  cent  of  the  town  is  unsuitable  for  even  limited 
^^velopment,  largely  because  of  the  extensive  wetland  areas  in 

AVON: 

Avon;s  location  on  Route  24  has  made  it  possible  for  the  town 
to  establish  one  of  the  most  successful   industrial   parks  in  the 
region.     This  park,  now  approximately  150  acres  in  size  iThpino 
expanded  to  include  about  150  additional   acres  in  the  nnr?hrln?  i 
part  of  the  town      It  has  been  estimated  ^ha^t  e      du  ?r  ai  pa^^ 
has  added  ten  million  dollars  of  taxable  property  to  the  Jown's 
tax  roll  and  has  created  some  700  new  jobs 

Aside  from  the  area  already  being  developed  for  industry  in 
Avon,  there  are  no  other  suitable  sites  for  a  regiona     industr  al 
park      The  only  other  largely  vacant  portion  of  the  ?own  is  a 
fairly  large  area  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  town      Much  of 
this  land  IS  wet  and  the  remaining  portion  is  too  small  for  an 
industrial  area.     The  other  industrially  zoned  portion  of  [hp\o, 
a  section  in  the  southeastern  corner,  near  ?he  Broc  ?on  line     is  ' 
largely  too  wet  for  development.     More  importantly!  four  o?  the 
town's  five  wells  are  located  here,  making  the  protection  of  this 
area  from  environmental  pollution  a  critical  concern      ??  Vs  ' 

inJ^si:fal^%^^lo%^^en^^^^  ''''  ''''  ""-'^-^^  ^o^  ^^^or 

BRIDGEWATER: 

Several   large  areas  of  land  wholly  or  partially  zoned  for 
industry  exist  in  the  town  of  Bridgewater      These  ^^rpfc  ?n.i 
parcel  of  land  on  the  Matfield  Riv^r  near  Mil I       r  e  '  a        e  %n 
the  Taunton  River  fronting  on  Plymouth  Street,  and  an  area  Sn 
Bedford  Street  just  South  of  Flagg  Street 

A  large  area  on  Pine  Street  near  Route  24  seems  to  h^vp  a 
good  potential  for  a  regional   industrial  park  (?ndica^ed  on  thP 
map  be  ow  as  site  #1).     A  large  portion  of  the  site  contains 
suitable  soils  types  for  industrial  development.     About  one-half 

'"•^^  ^"^  presently  zoned  for  industry  ?he 
other  half  being  zoned  residential,  although  it  is  largely 
uninhabited.     Total   size  of  the  area  is  about  700  to  800  acres 

the  ri'cZi  d:s?gn^^??on^v^hr^r^^t^°n^M^^T^"?t^^^e1^^  '''' 

which  designates  the  areas  as  being  one  of  subsLnt  a     and  ''''' 
sistent  unemployment,  more  Federal  Funds  should  be  Iv]i?.hlp'r 
develop  industrial   park  sites.  ^"ouia  oe  available  to 
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The  land  composing  the  site  is  not  ov.'r.ed  by  ?n  inordinate 
number  of  persons.     It  should  be  possible  to  assemble  a  large 
package  of  land  for.  a  regional   industrial  facility  without 
dealing  with  a  great  number  of  small  owners.     Town  water  is 
available  at  the  site.     Bridgewater  has  a  small  municipal 
sewerage  system  but  it  does  not  serve  this  area. 

Another  potential   industrial  site  is  located  north  of  route 
104,  just  east  of  route  24  (indicated  on  the  map  as  site  #2). 
Part  of  the  land  is  zoned  for  industrial  use  and  part  for 
residential   use.     A  portion  of  the  frontage  on  route  104  is 
zoned  Business  -  B.     The  distance  from  the  frontage  on  route  104 
to  route  24  is  approximately  one  mile.     There  are  quite  a  number 
of  residences  on  this  road  between  the  site  entrance'  and  route  24. 

Much  of  the  north  and  western  area  of  the  site  north  of  route 
104  is  wetlands,  which  form  a  portion  of  the  Hockomock  Swamp. 
East  of  this  swampy  area  a  large  portion  of  the  site  has  good  soil 
suitability  for  on  site  commercial/industrial   sewage  disposal.  The 
topography  of  the  site  appears  to  be  excellent  for  development.  The 
land  is  cleared  and  very  level,  with  a  few  gently  rolling  hills.  A 
small  stream  runs  through  the  eastern  portion  of  site.     There  appears 
to  be  about  700  acres  suitable  for  development.     The  area  is  supplied 
with  municipal  water.     Br i dgewa ter ' s  sewerage  system  does  not  serve 
this  area. 

BROCKTON: 

As  one  might  expect  in  area  as  densely  settled  as  Brockton, 
there  are  few  good  sites  in  the  City  for  industrial  development. 
Most  of  the  sites  that  exist  are  under  50  acres  in  size,  much 
too  small  for  a  regional   industrial  park. 

Brockton  Industrial   Park  -  This  park,  located  on  West  Chestnut 
Street,  contains  several  major  industries  and  warehouses.  The 
largest  remaining  tract  is  a  city  owned  parcel  of  approximately 
45  acres,  which  is  being  developed  by  the  city  through  an  Economic 
Development  Administration  Public  Works  improvement  project  grant. 
Other  remaining  parcels  of  the  land  are  very  small. 

Brockton  Freight  Yard  -  Several  warehouses  and  other  rail- 
oriented  enterprises  are  located  in  this  industrial  area  near 
Elliot  Street.     A  40  acre  site  is  available  here  but  once  again 
this  is  too  small  for  an  industrial  park  site. 

In  che  southern  part  of  the  town  near  Oak  Hill  Way  and  the 
railroad  track,  there  exists  two  areas  totaling  approximately 
100  acres.     The  advantage  of  this  site  is  that  it  borders  on 
poter-cial   industrial   land  in  the  town  of  West  Bridgewater.  (See 
discussion  of  potential   sites  in  West  Bridgewater).     The  dis- 
advantages of  the  site  are  the  lack  or  adequate  access  to  Route 
24  (see  map  after  page  22)  and  the  small  potential   size  of  an 
industrial  park  in  the  area.     If  this  site  proves  to  be  unsuitable 
for  a  regional   industrial  park  it  should  certainly  be  considered 
for  industrial  use  by  the  City  of  Brofkton  and  the  town  of  West 
Bridgewater.     The  site  is  served  by  public  water  and  sewerage  from 
the  City  of  Brockton. 
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The  possibility  of  extending  Oak  Hill  Way  through  another 
area  of  industrially  zoned  land  to  create  an  entrance  on  Route 
28,   (Main  St.)  has  been  considered.     This  would  open  up  much 
more  prime  industrial   land  and  would  give  the  whole  park  better 
access  by  truck.     The  major  problem  with  this  proposal  is  the 
cost.     A  3000  foot  road  would  have  to  be  constructed,  plus  a 
bridge  crossing  the  Salisbury  Plain  River.     The  result  would  be 
truck  access  to  Route  28,  which,  although  an  improvement  over 
the  existing  situation,  would  still  not  offer  good  access  to 
Route  24. 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER: 

The  Town  of  East  Bridgewater,  although  it  is  not  inter- 
sected by  a  major  limited  access  highway,  has  a  few  good  indus- 
trial areas.     There  is  an  area  in  the  northeast  section  of  the 
town  of  about  400  acres  zoned  for  industrial  use.  Another 
industrially  zoned  area  is  located  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  town  on  route  106.     This  area  is  served  by  a  line  of  the 
Penn  Central  railroad.     There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  other  large 
areas  in  the  town,  industrially  zoned  or  otherwise,  with  the 
potential  for  development  as  an  industrial  park. 

The  site  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  town  fronts  on  Oak 
Street  and  is  bisected  by  Central   Street.     The  greatest  deficiency 
of  the  site  is  the  lack  of  good  highway  access.     The  nearest  major 
highway  is  route  24.     To  reach  this  highway  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  a  roundabout  way  to  route  106  and  then  to  highway  24. 
There  is  no  rail   line  near  the  site.     A  substantial   portion  of  the 
site  has  soil   types  suitable  for  industrial   use  with  on  site  sewerage. 
The  site  is  supplied  with  municipal  water.     In  view  of  the  very  poor 
access  to  a  major  highway  and  the  lack  of  rail  transportation  it 
does  not  seem  worthwhile  to  consider  this  area  for  a  regional 
industrial  site. 

The  site  in  the  southwestern  part  of  East  Bridgewater  is 
located  on  route  106.     The  area  is  served  by  a  rail   line  and  a  rail 
spur.     Although  there  is  presently  no  municipal   sewerage  in  East 
Bridgewater,  the  proposed  Old  Colony  Sewer  District  plan  would 
include  a  major  interceptor  very  near  this  industrial  area.  Although 
route  106  goes  directly  to  Route  24  it  does  not  offer  particularly 
good  access  to  this  highway.     It  is  approximately  three  miles  to 
route  24  from  the  site  along  a  fairly  congested  portion  of  route  106. 
The  area  is  adequately  served  by  municipal  water.     There  are  a 
substantial  number  of  residences  in  the  area  which  could  create  a 
problem  if  any  more  heavy  trucks  use  the  area.     Much  of  this  site  is 
already  filled  with  industrial  users.     There  are  approximately  150 
to  200  contiguous  acres  suitable  for  development. 

EASTON: 

The  town  of  Easton,  like  many  other  communities  in  the  Old 
Colony  area  has  several  large  wetland  areas  within  its  borders. 
The  Hockomock  Swamp,  one  of  the  most  environmentally  unique  areas 
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in  the  northeast,  is  partially  located  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  town.     Several  other  wetland  areas,  small   streams  and  ponds 
are  scattered  throughout  the  town.     Major  transportation  routes 
are  route  24  which  parallels  Easton's  eastern  border  just  outside 
the  town  limits,  and  route  95  which  is  located  about.  4  1/2  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  town. 

Easton's  zoning  map  was  revised  in  March  1973  based  largely 
upon  an  extensive  survey  of  the  town  done  by  Metcalf  and  Eddy, 
Inc.  in  conjunction  with  a  Master  Plan  for  the  town.     There  are 
two  major  areas  in  the  town  zoned  for  industrial  use. 

One  of  these  areas  lies  south  of  Belmont  Street  (route  123) 
bordering  the  City  of  Brockton.     The  advantage  of  this  site  is 
its  nearness  to  Route "24.     Its  disadvantages  as  a  regional  indus- 
trial  park  are  that  much  of  the  land  is  wet  and  that,  there  are 
many  residential  areas  surrounding  the  industrially  zoned  area. 
Its  proximity  to  the  Brockton  industrial   park,  however,  might 
permit  the  industrial   use  of  some  of  the  land  near  the  Brockton 
border.     Better  access  to  the  land  is  needed,  possibly  from 
Turnpike  Street  in  West  Bridgewater  or  West  Chestnut  Street  in 
Brockton.     A  sand  and  gravel  company  is  located  in  this  area. 

Another  more  promising  area  lies  along  Route  106  in  the 
western  part  of  town  on  the  Mansfield  border.     This  area  is 
approximately  400  acres  in  size.     Most  of  the  land  is  suitable 
except  for  an  area  surrounding  a  small  stream  in  the  center  of 
the  parcel.     The  land  is  located  about  4  1/2  miles  from  route 
24  and  also  about  4  1/2  miles  from  route  95,  the  major  limited 
access  highway  on  the  East  coast.     An  8"  water  main  serves  the 
area.     A  major  liquid  natural  gas  supply  depot  is  directly  across 
route  106  from  the  site.     There  are  no  town  sewers  in  Easton. 

There  are  a  number  of  owners  of  the  industrially  zoned  land. 
Since  many  of  the  parcels  are  land  locked,  members  of  the 
Industrial  Development  Commission  felt  that  a  large  parcel  of  land 
could  be  assembled  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

HANSON: 

Suitable  land  in  Hanson  for  industrial  use  is  severely 
restricted  by  two  important  factors,  the  lack  of  access  to  a 
major  highway  and  the  generally  swampy  character  of  much  of  the 
town . 

The  industrially  zoned  land  in  Hanson  is  confined  to  a 
section  1n  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  town  adjoining  the  rail- 
road track. 

The  section  zoned  for  industry  is  generally  suitable  for 
development  except  for  a  certain  amount  of  wetlands  surrounding 
Poor  Meadow  Brook.     The  remainder  of  the  area  has  several  areas  of 
good   soil  types  for  commercial  and  industrial  on-site  sewerage.  The 
area  is  generally  open  with  some  residences  on  Main  Street  and  West 
Washington  Street.     The  area  was  zoned  for  industrial   use  because 
of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Line  which  provides  freight  service  between 
Boston  and  Plymouth.     Existing  industries  include  the  Ocean  Spray 
Cranberry  Company,  and  a  light  fixture  manufacturing  company.  There 
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.appears  to  be  400  to  500  acres  of  dry,  industrially  zoned  land. 

A  portion  of  this  industrially  zoned  area  has  been  cleared 
by  the  Hanson  Industrial   Corporation  with  the  hope  of  attracting 
industrial   users.     Although  inquiries  have  been  made'  about  the 
park,  no  industries  have  located  there  as  yet. 

Another  large  portion  of  the  industrial  area  is  in  the 
process  of  being  taken  by  the  town  through  tax  title  proceedings. 
If  the  town  gains  ownership  of  this  land  the  possibility  of  using 
it  for  an  industrial  park  site  should  be  considered.     The  town 
should,  of  course,  look  at  other  options  such  as  using  the  land 
for  a  school  site,  or. for  conservation,  or  recreation  purposes. 

Although  the  industrial  area  has  poor  highway  access,  the 
site  represents  one  of    the  largest  acreages  of  undeveloped 
land  near  a  rail  line  in  the  OCPC  area.     The  town  might  be  able 
to  attract  one  or  two  large  ra i 1 -or i ented  industrial  users  to  the 
area  if  the  town's  advantages  can  be  emphasized. 

To  the  South  and  West  of  this  industrially  zoned  area  much 
of  the  land  is  very  swampy  and  unsuitable  for  development.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  lack  of  good  trans- 
portation access  as  well  as  many  environmentally  critical  streams, 
ponds  and  wetland.     Aside  from  the  industrial  area  mentioned 
above  there  do  no  seem  to  be  any  other  potential   industrial  sites 
in  the  town. 

PEMBROKE: 

The  town  of  Pembroke,  like  many  other  OCPC  communities,  still 
retains  much  of  its  rural  character.     The  town  is  characterized 
by  small  village  type  settlements.     Many  large  ponds,  streams  and 
wetland  areas  are  present  in  the  town.     The  major  incentive  to 
industrial  development  in  Pembroke  is  the  presence  of  Route  3,  a 
major  limited  access  highway  linking  the  town  to  Boston  to  the 
north  and  Plymouth  -  Cape  Cod  to  the  south. 

From  discussions  with  the  Pembroke  Industrial  Development 
Commission  the  best  site  in  the  town  for  a  regional  industrial 
park  appears  to  be  an  area  surrounding  the  Route  3  interchange  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  town.     About  300  acres  of  land  there 
is  zoned  for  industrial  use.     A  portion  of  the  land  is  currently 
occupied  by  industrial  users. 

Although  there  are  no  areas  of  the  site  with  "slight"  soil 
limitations  for  industrial  on-site  sewage  disposal,  according  to 
the  generalized  soil  maps  some  of  the  land  has  only  "moderate" 
limitations  for  this  type  development.     A  portion  of  this  area, 
to  the  east  of  Oak  Street,  has  evidently  been  used  for  gravel 
extraction.     This  portion  of  the  site  would  probably  be  very 
costly  to  prepare  for  Industrial  use. 

Most  of  this  industrially  zoned  area  is  served  by  municipal 
water.     The  only  area  without  town  water  is  that  portion  of  the 
site  east  of  route  3.    This  area  could  easily  be  supplied  with 
water,  however,  either  by  drilling  wells  or  by  extending  the 
municipal  system  under  route  3.     There  are  some  small  businesses 
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along  route  139  (Church  St.)  and  along  part  of  Oak  Street.  The 
topography  of  the  land  is  good.  The  area  is  dry  except  for  the 
southern  edge  of  the  site  near  Pudding  Brook. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  other  areas  in  the  town  suitable 
for  a  large  industrial   park.     The  other  large  vacant  areas  in 
the  town,  for  the  most  part,  are  unsuitable  for  industrial  use 
because  of  the  presence  of  streams  and  wetlands,  because  of 
incompatible  residential  development,  or  because  of  inadequate 
highway  access  for  large  trucks. 

WEST  BRIDGEWATER: 

Available  industrially  zoned  land  in  West  Bridgewater  centers 
around  Route  24,  the  major  limited  access  highway  in  the  region. 
Several   large  parcels  exist  near  Route  24  in  the  north  portion  of 
the  town.     The  soil  types  found  in  the  area  are  generally  suitable 
for  industrial  building. 

Access  from  Manley  Street  to  Route  24  is  via  Route  106  in 
West  Bridgewater  or  Route  27  in  Brockton.     Present  industrial 
development  on  Manley  Street  includes  several  warehouses  and  small 
manufacturing  firms.     Available  parcels  for  industrial  development 
range  in  size  from  about  40  to  100  acres.     The  total  amount  of 
contiguous  acreage,  owned  by  three  or  four  individuals  is  about 
250  acres. 

There  is  a  12  inch  water  main  running  up  Manley  Street  to 
Walnut  Street.     There  is  no  municipal   sewerage  in  West  Bridge- 
water.     A  sewerage  line  in  the  City  of  Brockton  on  West  Chestnut 
Street  does  come  almost  to  this  area  of  West  Bridgewater. 

The  town  of  West  Bridgewater  owns  a  small   parcel  of  land, 
about  50  acres,  in  the  Northeast  part  of  town  adjacent  to  the 
railroad  line.     This  site  offers  some  potential  for  development 
if  expanded.     It  might  be  possible  to  develop  a  rail  oriented 
industrial   park  here  in  conjunction  with  the  towns  of  East 
Bridgewater  and  Brockton.     The  assets  and  liabilities  of  this 
area  were  discussed  in  the  Brockton  section  of  this  inventory. 

Aside  from  these  areas  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  other 
suitable  sites  for  industrial  development.     South  of  route  106 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  the  Hockomock  Swamp  begins. 
Suitable  land  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  town  is  taken  up 
by  the  State  Forest.     The  other  remaining  large  undeveloped  areas 
are  either  wetlands  or  have  inadequate  access  to  Route  24. 
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WHITMAN  - 


The  town  of  Whitman  is  characterized  by  a  high  water  table 
varying,  according  to  the  season,  from  just  a  few  inches  to  two 
or  three  feet  below  the  surface.     According  to  a  study  done  for 
the  town  in  1961,  this  high  water  table  is  caused  by  a  stratum 
of  densely  compacted  silt,  impervious  to  water,  which  lies  any- 
where from  two  to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
throughout  the  town.     The  report  concluded  that  the  soils  of 
Whitman  are  generally  not  conducive  to  individual  sewage  disposal 
facilities. 

In  addition  to  this  natural  barrier  to  growth  there  is  also 
the  problem  of  the  lack  of  large  areas  of  undeveloped  land  in  the 
town.     Of  the  OCPC  communities  only  Avon  is  smaller  in  land  area, 
and  only  Brockton  has  a  greater  density  per  square  mile.  According 
to  members  of  the  industrial  development  commission  there  are  no 
large  areas  in  the  town  which  would  be  suitable  for  a  regional 
industrial  park.     In  fact,  the  town  could  have  difficulty  in 
finding  smaller  community  oriented  i ndus tr i al /commerci al  centers. 
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application  of 
site  selection 
criteria 


From  the  review  of  the  potential   industrial  areas  described 
in  the  previous  chapter,  the  sites  that  seemed  to  be  the  most 
suitable  were  rated  according  to  the  methodology  described  in 
chapter  3.     The  evaluation  of  these  sites  is  described  briefly 
below.     The  numerical     evaluation  follows  this  description. 

Bridgewater,  site  #1   -  Located  just  south  of  route  104 
near  route24,  this  site  appears  to  have  excellent 
.       potential  for  a  regional   planned  industrial   park.  The 
1       site's  major  advantages  are  its  large  size  and  its  near- 
ness to  route  24.     Its  major  disadvantage  is  the  general 
unsu i tabi 1 i ty  of  Pine  Street  for  a  heavily  used  indus- 
trial road. 


Bridgewater,  site  #2  -    This  site  has  the  same  advantages 
as  Bridgewater,  site  #1,  except  that  access  is  slightly 
better  from  this  site  to  route  24.     The  site's'dis- 
advantages  include  the  presence  of  wetlands  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  site,  and  the  creation  of  a  potentially 
dangerous  intersection  on  route  104. 

Southeast  Brockton  -  The  major  advantages  of  this  site  are 
the  presence  of  a  rail   line,  the  fact  that  the  area  is 
already  characterized  by  industrial  use,  and  the  presence  of 
municipal   sewerage.     The  major  disadvantage  is  the  lack  of 
good  highway  access. 

Southwest  East  Bridgewater  -    This  site's  advantage  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  on  a  rail   line  and  is  also  fairly  near 
a  major  highway.     The  major  disadvantages  are  the  presence 
of  residential  areas  within  the  industrial  area  and  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  industrially  zoned  land  is  occupied,  leaving 
a  fairly  small  area  for  development  as  a  regional  park. 

Easton  -    This  site  has  the  advantage  of  being  near  both  routes 
24  and  95.     The  size  of  the  site  and  its  level   topography  are 
also  advantages.     Its  disadvantages  are  the  presence  of  a 
fairly  large  wet  area  in  the  center  of  site  and  the  general 
unsu i tabi 1 i ty  for  industrial  traffic  of  route  106  between  the 
site  and  route  24. 


Hanson  -    The  major  disadvantage  of  this  site  is  its  distance 
from  a  major  highway.     Its  advantages  include  its  large  size 
and  the  presence  of  a  rail   line.     A  large  portion  of  the  site 
has  good  soil  types  for  industrial  on-site  sewage  disposal. 


» 
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Pembroke  -    The  major  advantage  of  this  site  is  its  location 
on  route  3,  a  major  limited  access  highway.     Th-e  major  dis- 
advantage is  the  relatively  small  amount  of  land  available 
for  a  regional  planned  industrial  park. 

West  Bridgewater  -    This  site's  major  advantage  is  its 
location  on  route  24.     The  major  disadvantage  is  the  site's 
relatively  small  size  compared  to  other  nearby  sites. 
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SITE    SELECTION  METHODOLOGY 


Site  nunber 
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B,ridgewater  #1  Description 


Location:      Distance  to  Bridgewater  center  =    2.5  miles 

Distance  to  Brockton  =    8  miles 

Distance  to  Boston  =  30  miles 

Distance  to  Fall  River  =  18  miles 


Transportation:      Access  to  Route  24,  the  nearest  major  limited 
access  highway  is  via  Pine  Street  and  route  104 
(Pleasant  Street).     The  distance  to  104  along  Pine 
Street  from  the  site  is  about  .2  miles.     The  dis- 
tance from  the  intersection  of  Pine  Street  and  104 
to  Route  24  is  approximately  1  mile. 

Utilities:     Water:     Served  by  12"  main  along  route  104,  supplies 

by  the  Town  of  Bridgewater  water  department. 


•  Gas:        Served  by  the  Brockton-Taunton  Gas  Company. 
An  8"  main  runs  along  route  104  to  the 
intersection  of  Pine  Street  and  104,  and  a 
6"  main  is  located  to  the  east  of  the  site 
along  Vernon  Street. 


Site  size:  Approximately  700  acres 
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Bridgewater  #2  Description 


Location:      Located  north  of  route  104  approximately  one  mile 
east  of  route  24. 

Distance  to  Bridgewater  center  =  2.5  miles 
Distance  to  Brockton  =    8  miles 

Distance  to  Boston  =  30  miles 

Distance  to  Fall  River  =  18  miles 


Transportation:  Major  highway  access  is  to  route  24  via  route 
104.  The  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  site  on 
route  104  to  Route  24  is  about  one  mile. 


Utilities:    Water:     Town  of  Bridgewater  water  department. 

The  site  is  served  by  a  12'  main  along 
route  104. 

Gas:        Served  by  the  Brockton-Taunton  Gas  Company. 
An  8"  natural  gas  main  runs  along  route 
104  and  turns  down  Elm  Street  where  it  becomes 
a  6"  main. 

Site  size:    Approximately  600  acres 
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^est  Bridgewater  Site  Description. 


Location:      Located  on  both  sides  of  Manley  Street  north  of 
route  106. 

Distance  to  Brockton  =  3  miles 
Distance  to  Boston  =  25  miles 

Distance  to  Fall  River    .  =  23  miles 


Transportation:      Major  highway  access  to  route  24  via  Manley 
Street  and  route  106.     Distance  from  the  site  to 
route  24  is  approximately  one  and  one-half  miles. 


Utilities:    Water:     Town  of  West  Bridgewater  water  department.. 

The  site  is  served  by  a  12"  water  main 
running  down  Manley  Street  from  route  106 
to  Walnut  Street. 

Gas:        Served  by  the  Brockton-Taunton  Gas  Company 

A  6"  gas  main  is  located  along  Manley  Street. 

Site  size:    250  acres. 
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W.  Bridgewater 


Easton  Site  Description 


Location:      Located  north  of  route  106  near  the  Mansfield 
town  line. 

Distance  to  Brockton  =      9  miles 

Distance  to  Boston  =  29miles 

Distance  to  Fall  River  =     27  miles 

Distance  to  Providence,  R.I.      =     20  miles 


Transportation:      Major  highway  access  is  to  routes  24  and  95 
via  route  106.     Distance  from  the  site  to.  route 
95  is  about  four  and  one-half  miles,  with  a  portion 
of  route  106  being  four  lanes.     The  distance  from 
the  site  to  route  24  is  also  four  and  one-half  miles 


Utilities:     Water:     Town  of  Easton  water  department. 

The  site  is  served  by  an  8"  water  main 
along  106  which  turns  south  at  the 
Foundry    Street  intersection. 

Gas:        Served  by  the  Brockton-Taunton  Gas  Company. 
A  16"  gas  main  is  located  on  route  106 
( Foundry  Street ) . 

Site  size:     400  acres. 


t 
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•Hanson  Site  Description 

Location:      Located  in  South  Hanson,  north  of  route  27  (Main 
Street)  and  east  of  Franklin  Street  on  the  rail 
line. 

Distance  to  Brockton  =  7  miles 
Distance  to  Boston        =     23  miles 


Transportation:      The  major  transportation  advantage  is  the 

presence  of  a  rail  line  linking  the  site-  to  Boston 
and  the  Cape.  Nearest  major  highways  are  route  24 
via  route  27,  and  route  3  via  routes  27  to  14  to  53. 


Utilities:     Town  of  Hanson  water  department. 

An  8"  water  main  goes  into  the  industrially  zoned 
area  near  the  southern  portion  of  the  railroad. 
Another  8"  main  is  located  along  West  Washington 
.  Street  to-  the  north  of  the  site  and  along  Franklin 
Street  to  the  west  of  the  site.     A  24"  main  comes 
to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  site. 

Brockton-Taunton  Gas  Company 

The  site  is  served  by  several  gas  mains. 

An  8"  and  12"  mains  are  located  along  route  14  to 

the  north  of  the  site,  an  8"  main  runs  along  Franklin 

Street  to  the  west  of  the  site,  and  a  6"  main  is 

located  on  Main  Street  to  the  south  of  the  site. 

Si  te  size:     600  acres  . 
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The  objectiv.e  of  this  study  was  to  suggest  areas  in  the 
OCPC  region  suitable  for  a  large  pre-planned  industrial  parks. 
During  the  course  of  the  study,  however,  many  sites  which 
would  be  suitable  for  smaller,  community  -  oriented  industrial  . 
development  were  found.     For  the  benefit  of  local  Industrial 
Development  Commissions  and  other  interested  citizens,  the 
location  of  these  smaller  areas  is  presented  on  the  map  on  the 
following  page. 
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Appendix  A 
Labor  Force  Characteristics 


Population  Growth  -  The  population  growth  rate  in  the  Brockton 

region  has  been  substantially  higher  than  that  of  the  state  as  a 

whole.     Since  1960,  the  Brockton  city  and  SMSA  growth  rate  has  been 

particularly  rapid.     In  fact,  Brockton  was  the  only  city  in  the 

state  to  experience  substantial  growth  between  1960-70. 


Percent  of  Population  Change 

1950-60                   •   1960-70  1950-70 

City  of  Brockton        +15.8                          +22.3  +41.6 

Brockton  SMSA             +24.8                           +27.0  +79.1 

Massachusetts             +  9.8                          +10.5  +21.3 

During  the  1960's  the  nation's  population  growth  occured  almost 

exclusively  in  the  suburbs.  This  fact  partially  explains  Brockton's 


growth  since  the  city  is,  to  a  great  extent,  becoming  a  suburb  of 
Boston.     One  effect  of  the  in-migration  of  workers  from  Boston  has 


been  an  increase 

in  the  population  aged 

25-44.     It  is 

this  young 

worker  group  that 

generates  the  heaviest 

consumer  demands. 

Estimated 

Popu 1  a  t 

Commun  i  ty 

%  increase  1960-70 

1975 

1980 

A  b  i  n  g  1 0  n 

15.1 

1 2  ,901 

13  ,830 

Avon 

23.1 

5,417 

5  ,441 

Bridgewater 

15.1 

12,645 

17  ,003 

Brockton 

22.3 

94,918 

109,278 

East  Bridgewater 

35.0 

9,140 

1 1  ,336 

Ea  s ton 

33.9 

14  ,588 

18,137 

Hanson 

63.6 

9  ,664 

9,522 

Pembroke 

127.5 

16  ,263 

1 6  ,324 

West  Bridgewater 

41.3 

8,926 

9  ,749 

Whi  tman 

24.5 

13,777 

16  ,098 

OCPC 

28.6 

198,239 

226,718 

A-1 


In  the  Brockton  SMSA  the  total  non  white  population  in  1970 
was  3,956,  or  2.1  percent  of  the  total.     The  population  of  the 
state  was  3.7  percent  non  white.     The  largest  concentration  of 
black  and  Spanish  speaking  citizens  is  in  the  centra"!  city  of 
Brockton.     A  total  of  3,260  black  and  936  Spanish  speaking  res- 
idents lived  in  Brockton  in  1970.     Since  1950,  significant  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  Male/Female  ratio  for  the  city  of  Brockton, 
the  Brockton  SMSA  and  the  state. 

Male/Female  Ratio 


Massachusetts 
Brockton  SMSA 
Brockton  City 


1950 

48.4/51 .6 
48.8/51 .2 
47.5/52.5 


1960 

48.3/51 .7 
49.1/50.9 
48.1/51 .9 


1970 

47.8/52.2 
48.6/51 .4 
48.0/52.0 


There  has  been  a  steady  decrease  since  1950,  in  the  number  of 
males  relative  to  the  number  of  females  in  the  State,  SMSA  and  City. 
In  the  city  of  Brockton,  the  ratio  shows  the  greatest  aberrance  from 
the  national  ratio,  particularly  in  the  18-21  age  category  (45  males 
for  every  55  females).     This  ratio  could  be  indicative  of  a  lack  of 
desirable  employment  for  young  males  graduating  from  high  school. 


Age  groups 


Population  by  Age  Groups  1970 
Massachusetts  Brockton  SMSA 

%  distri-  %  distri- 

Number  bution        Number  bution 


Brockton  City 

%  distri 
Number  bution 


Under 
6-9 
10-15 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-64 
65  over 

Total 


574  ,909 
551  ,670 
665  ,902 
412,057 
454,489 
659,854 
634,113 
1 ,211  ,772 
636,724 

5,689,170 


10.1 
9.7 
11.7 
7.2 
8.0 
11.6 
n  .1 
21  .3 
11.2 

100.0 


23  ,234 
21  ,040 
23,458 
12,846 
13,544 
23,911 
21  ,495 
36  ,593 
17  ,783 

189,834 


12.1 


11 
12 
6 
7 
12 
11 
19 
9 


100.0 


11  ,163 
9  ,381 

10,067 
5,331 
6  ,694 

11  ,195 
9  ,685 

17  ,555 
9,769 

89,040 


12 
10 
11 
6 
7 
12 
10 
19 
11 


100.0 
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Educational  Attainment  -  In  1960  the  median  number  of  school 
years  completed  was  the  same  for  Brockton  as  for  the  state,  11.6. 
A  si ightly  higher  percentage  of  Brockton  residents  had  completed 
high  school  or  higher  (47.4)  than  had  residents  of  the  state  (47.0). 
By  1970  the  median  year  of  school  completed  had  risen  to  12.2  while 
the  figure  for  Brockton  City  was  12.1  and  for  the  Brockton  SMSA, 
12.2. 


Educational  Attainment  1970 


Median  years           #  less 
school  completed      than  H.S. 

%  less 
than  H.S. 

#  college 
graduates 

#col 1 ege 
graduates 

'\bi  ng  ton 

12.5 

1908 

30.5 

666 

10.6 

Avon 

12.3 

1027 

38.9 

198 

7.5 

Bri  dgewa ter 

12.0 

2986 

45.4 

600 

9.1 

Brockton 

12.1 

21  ,282 

44.2 

3,456 

7.2 

E .  Br i  dgewater 

12.3 

1670 

38.2 

340 

7.8 

Easton 

12.5 

1844 

30.7 

848 

14.1 

Hanson 

12.3 

1306 

35.8 

320 

8.8 

Pembroke 

12.4 

1817 

32.7 

526 

9.5 

Stoughton 

12.3 

4361 

36.2 

1050 

8.7 

/J.  Bri  dgewa  ter 

12.3 

1239 

37.7 

257 

7.8 

/Jhi  tman 

12.2 

2869 

42.6 

405 

6.0 

SMSA  (excludes 

12.2 

40,492 

40.6 

8140 

8.2 

Pembroke ) 
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Employment  Orientation  ancj  Specialization  -  During  the  past 


few  decades  there  has  been  a  steady  trend  toward    service  employ- 
ment among  the  nation's  non-farm  workers.     Because  of  the  rapid 
decline  in  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  area  between  1950  and  1970, 
the  trend  toward  service  employment  has  been  particularly  dramatic 
in  the  Brockton  area. 


Service  Producing 

Transportation,  Communications,  Utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  Insurance,  Re^l  Estate 

Services 

Government 


Goods  Producing 

Manuf acturi  ng 
Agriculture,  Mining 
Construction 


Employment  Orientation 


1950 


Brockton 

SMSA 

State 


% 

Servi  ces 

50.9 
41  .9 
45.1 


% 

Goods 

49.1 
58.1 
54.9 


1960 


% 

Servi  ces 

55.8 
47.9 
48.2 


% 

Goods 

44.2 
52.1 
51  .8 


1970 


% 

Services 

62.3 
55.1 
56.3 


% 

Good  s 

37.7 
44.9 
43.7 


Employed  Population  14+  by  Occupation,  Sex 


Professional,  Technical 
Managers,  Administration 
Sales 

1  eri  cal ,  Kindred 

raftsmen,  Foremen 

peratives,  except  transport 
iTransport  operatives 
ILaborers,  except  farm 
Farmers,  Farm  managers 
Farm  laborers,  foremen 
Service  Workers 
Private  household  workers  • 
Occupation  not  reported 

Total 


Brockton 
Male  Female 


2421 
2338 
1498 
1835 
4642 
2815 
1270 
1166 
4 

24 
1909 

18 
1533 


1749 
314 
1052 
4532 
286 
2823 
79 
153 
17 
0 

1962 
160 
1026 


21.473  14,153 


E . Br i  dgewa ter 
Male  Female 


227 
251 
138 
113 
491 
303 
177 
99 
6 
4 

204 
5 
60 


172 
30 
57 

423 
21 

177 
15 
10 
0 
5 

267 
5 
32 


2078  1214 


Eas ton 
Male  Female 


577 
459 
212 
212 
617 
280 
172 
124 
19 
15 
292 
0 

162 
3141 


276 
28 
135 
602 
12 
201 
9 
26 
5 
0 

244 
25 
89 

1652 
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.Employed  Population  14+  by  Occupation,  Sex 


Abi  ng ton 

Avon 

Br i  dgewa ter 

Mai  e 

Femal e 

Mai  e 

Femal e 

Mai  e 

Femal e 

rijOiessionai  ,  lecnnicai 

n  o  c 

1  DO 

4  U  D 

L  y  1 

riadaycio,  nUllllilloUiuLvJid 

452 

69 

134 

28 

2  1  9 

3  ^1 

C  3  1  o  c 
O  a  1  c  b 

o  o  r\ 

220 

1  50 

88 

43 

Ton 

1  89 

o  o 

PIqv^t/^sI        V  ^     a     d  a 

o  c  o 
COC 

/  1  C 

O  "7  /I 

1  7  Q 

1  /  y 

ui|U  1  Uoiiicii  J    rui  ciiicii 

r  r  XI 

565 

5 1 

394 

r 

5 

549 

0  2 

uperaLives,  excepL  transport 

366  • 

O  A  P 

305 

1  71 

Ten 

159 

/I  /I  T 

44  1 

O  "7  O 

278 

irianbporL  operatives 

1 1  4 

7  . 

A  A 

92 

6 

T  A  1 

1  23 

5 

LaDorers,  except  Tarin 

107 

9 

79 

9 

184 

14 

Farmers,  Farm  managers 

4 

0 

10 

0. 

34 

5 

F^rm  laborers,  foremen 

1  O 

0 

9  7 

U 

n 
u 

Sprvirp  wnrkpr<; 

241 

293 

78 

129  ■ 

244 

245 

Private  household  workers 

0 

45 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Occupation  not  reported 

119 

70 

24 

11 

106 

96 

Tqtal 

2999 

1869 

1352 

761 

2817 

1568 

'Employed  Population  14+  by  Occupation,  Sex 


Hanson 

Pembroke 

W.  Bridgewater 

Male 

Fema 1 e 

Male 

Femal e 

Male 

Fema 1 e 

Professional,  Technical 

229 

108 

171 

55 

192 

140 

Managers,  Administrators 

191 

33 

82 

27 

219 

46 

Sales 

116 

81 

42 

31 

84 

68 

Clerical,  Kindred 

119 

331 

63 

120 

125 

393 

Craftsmen,  Foremen 

493 

27 

233 

0 

413 

15 

Operatives,  except  transport 

185 

157 

39 

40 

142 

146 

Transport  operatives 

62 

16 

61 

5 

99 

31 

Laborers,  except  farm 

91 

14 

38 

6 

68 

0 

Farmers,  farm  managers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

5 

Farm  laborers,  foremen 

0 

5 

5 

0 

48 

8 

Service  workers 

125 

168 

45 

54 

139 

205 

Private  household  workers 

0 

4 

0 

8 

6 

32 

Occupation  not  reported 

49 

42 

33 

20 

100 

101 

Total 

1660 

986 

812 

366 

1646 

1191 

I 
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Employed  Population  14+  by  Occupation,  Sex 


Whi  tman 

OCPC 

Tota  1 

Mai  e 

Fema 1 e 

I     \»  ill  \A    1  V« 

Mai  e 

F  p  m  ;=!  1  P 

?rnfp<;sional  .  Technical 

346 

257 

5158 

3383 

Manaoprs  Administrators 

352 

40 

4707 

647 

Sales 

288 

140 

2875 

1  849 

Clerical,  Kindred 

248 

740 

3781 

8589 

Craftsmen,  Foremen 

839 

52 

9436 

522 

Ooeratives.  except  transport 

366 

403 

51  08 

4689 

Transoort  ooeratives 

221 

6 

2391 

1  79 

laborprs     exceot  farm" 

1 1  9 

1 1 

2075 

2  5  2 

C  <J  L. 

FarmPT'^     "farm  manaoer 

4 

0 

92 

3? 

Farm  laborers,  foremen 

0 

0 

179 

23 

Service  workers 

211 

364 

3488 

3932 

Private  household  workers 

5 

21 

34 

320 

Occupation  not  reported 

133 

64 

2319 

1551 

Total 

3132 

2108 

41  ,110 

25  ,868 

Although  not  specifically  a  labor  force  characteristic,  another 
important  consideration  in  industrial  location  decisions  is  the  area's 
income  level.     The  following  table  presents  family  and  individual 


Mean 

Unrel a  ted 

Individual 

Income 


income  levels 

as  delineated  in 

the  1970 

census . 

Aggregate  $ 

Mean 

Aggregate  $ 

Fami ly 

•  Family 

Income  of 

Income 

Income 

Unrel ated 

Individuals 

A  b  i  n  g  1 0  n 

$  37,049,850. 

$12,449 

$  2,673,050 

Avon 

1 5  ,517  ,900 

12,355 

683  ,550 

Br i  dgewater 

30  ,657  ,550 

11  ,67  4 

2,718,450 

Brockton 

244,930,500 

11  ,158 

25,555,100 

E  .  Br i  dgewater 

23,444,400 

11  ,640 

1  ,573  ,  550 

Easton 

35,560,650 

12  ,650 

3 ,383 ,1 00 

Hanson 

19,629,150 

11  ,628 

1  ,047  ,800 

Pembroke 

31  ,709  ,335 

11 ,645 

1 ,464 ,000 

W .  Br i  dgewater 

18,002,150 

11  ,969 

2  ,331  ,300 

Whi  tman 

37,815,650 

11  ,722 

2,223,550 

$ 


,357 
,714 
,158 
,815 
,875 
,705 
4,125 
4,575 
1  ,835 
3.705 
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Regional  Economic   i rends 

Manuf ac turi  ng  -  Manufacturing  employment  in  the  area  has  been 
characterized  by  a  steady  growth  in  the  durable  goods  sector  since 
1950,  and  a  sharp  decline  in  non-durable  goods  sector.  Between 
1960-70  the  Brockton  SMSA  had  a  net  gain  of  25  firms  engaged  in 
durable  goods  manufacturing  and  a  net  loss  of  34  firms  in  the 
non-durable  goods  sector. 

In  1970,  39.4  per  cent  of  the  Brockton  SMSA'S  industrial 
income  originated  in  the  manufacturing  sector.     The  figure  for  the 
United  States  was  27.6.     In  the  year  1971-72,  the  Brockton  SMSA 
gained  662  manufacturing  jobs,  after  several  successive  years  of 
losing  manufacturing  employment.     What  is  more  encouraging  is  the 
fact  that  substantial  gains  were  made  in  relatively  high  paying 
growth  industries  such  as  electrical  equipment,  scientific  in- 
struments and  printing  and  publishing.     For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  an  employment  gain  was  made  in  the  leethar  industry,  possibly 
indicating  that  adjustments  to  foreign  competition  are  being  suc- 
cessful ly  made . , 

Trade  Sector  -  Employment  in  the  wholesale  trade  sector  has 
increased  substantially  since  1950,   in  the  State,  SMSA,  and  in  the 
city  of  Brockton.     In  most  categories  the  number  of  employees 
increased  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  did  the  number  of  firms, 
indicating  a  trend  toward  larger  firms.     Between  1950  and  1970  the 
per  cent  of  employment  increase  in  the  wholesale  trade  sector  in 
SMSA  was  substantially  higher  than  in  the  State. 

Between   1963  and  1957  retail   sales  increased  much  faster  in 
the  Brockton  SMSA  and  the  city  of  Brockton  than  in  the  State.  The 
most  dramatic  sales  increases  occurred  in  the  categories  of  General 
Merchandise  and  Furniture-Appliances.     Sales  decreases  were 
registered  in  Lumber-Building  Materials  and  Drug  Stores.  Between 
1963  and  1967  retail   sales  increased  by  16.4%  in  the  City,  17.4% 
in  the  SMSA  and  9.5%  in  the  State. 

Service  Sector  -  In  recent  years  the  Service  Sector  has  been  the 
fastest  growing  portion  of  the  Brockton  area  economy.     However,  this 
sector  in  the  SMSA  and  City  is  growing  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the 
State.     Within  the  Service  Sector,  the  fastest  growing  category  has 
been  "Miscellaneous  Business  Services".     Between  19  54-1967  employment 
in  the  category  grew  by  190  per  cent  in  the  SMSA  and  144  per  cent  in 
the  City.     Total   employment  in  the  Selected  Services  Sector  grew  by 
55.7  per  cent  in  the  State,  by  21.0  per  cent  in  the  SMSA  and  by  18.9 
per  cent  in  the  City  between  1954  and  1967.     Selected  Service  employ- 
ment growth  between  1963-67  was  negligible  in  the  City  and  SMSA, 
while  State  Service  empl oyment  .grew  by  17  per  cent. 
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Effective  Buying  Income  -  From  1967  to  1970,  effective  buying 
income  per  household  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  in  the  State 
and  in  other  nearby  SMSA'S. 


EffeC'tive  Buying  Income  Per  Household 


1  967 

1  970 

Percent 

Area 

dollars 

dollars 

increase  • 

Brockton 

$  9,344 

$11  ,431 

22 

Boston 

10,540  • 

12,649 

20 

iNew  Bedford,  Fall 

8,404 

9,866 

1  7 

River,  Taunton 

• 

Massachusetts 

9,814 

T    T  "7/1/1 

1 1  ,744 

20 

Comparison  of 

197  2 

Retail  Sales  Per 

Category  in 

$000 ' s 

Total 

retail 

Genera  1 

City 

sales 

Food 

mdse  . 

Brockton 

$  219,051 

$  50,148 

$  64,898 

Boston 

r, 518, 404 

276  ,980 

459  ,077 

Fall  River 

173,775 

38,219 

40,439 

Lawrence 

140,347 

23,217 

24,136 

Lowell 

194,517 

39  ,237 

49  ,008 

New  Bedford 

180,316 

41  ,418 

35,115 

Plymouth  Co. 

580  ,91  5 

1  52  ,934 

1 1 3,906 

Massachusetts 

10,980,497 

2  ,582  ,983 

2,228,828 

Furni  ture , 

*  B  u  y  i  n  g 

household 

Auto- 

power 

City 

appliance 

motive 

Drug  index 

Brockton 

$11  ,112 

$  27,576 

$  4  ,  b06           . 0487 

Boston 

63,498 

159,494 

43,892  .3314 

Fall  River 

16,949 

22  ,752 

5,875  .0455 

Lawrence 

10,774 

28,448 

5,097  .0352 

Lowel 1 

8,398 

31  ,642 

8,062  .0473 

New  Bedford 

11  ,530 

22  ,091 

6,342  ,0482 

Plymouth  Co. 

21  ,125 

85  ,974 

16,015  .1638 

Massachusetts 

510,491 

1 ,607 ,205 

344,021  2.9434 

*Buying  power  index  -  A  weighted  index  that  converts  three 
basic  elements  -  population,  effective  buying  income  and 
retail  sales  -  into  a  measurement  of  a  market's  ability  to 
buy,  and  expresses  it  as  .a  percentage  of  the  U.  S.  potential. 

Source:  Sales  Management  Magazine 
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Appendix  C 


Preserving  Land  for  Industrial  Use 


During  the  past  15  years  the  population  of  the  area  com- 
prising the  Old  Colony  Planning  Council   has  grown  by  over  40 
per  cent.     As  our  urbanized  area  has  been  expanding  land  has 
been  used  up  at  an  accelerated  rate.     Too  often,  because  of 
the  pressures  of  growth  and  development  OCPC  communities  have 
been  unprepared  to  evaluate  development  proposals  in  terms  of 
local  development  objectives.     As  a  result,  the  pattern  of 
land  use  in  many  instances  has  been  a  matter  of  first  come, 
first  served,  withou't  adequate  consideration  having  been  given 
to  rational  land  use  planning. 

To  provide  adequate  employment  opportunities  i'or  the  future, 
particularly  in  the  "unemployment-plagued  Brockton  area" ,  com- 
munities should  plan  to  set  aside  adequate  areas  for  future  indus- 
trial expansion. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  ways  by  which 
industrial   land  may  be  preserved.     The  following  list  was  suggested 
in  an  article  in  industrial  development,  entitled  "Reservation  and 
Preservation  of  Land  for  Industrial  Use".! 

Purchase:     The  most  effective  way  to  insure  that  a  given  tract 
of  land  is  kept  for  industrial  use  is  purchase  by  the  local  munic- 
ipality.    This  insures  that  the  land  is  safe  from  other  land  use 
competitors.     Because  of  its  control  over  local   taxation,  a  com- 
munity can  hold  a  tract  of  land  almost  indefinitely.     A  private 
purchase  can  also  hold  industrial   land,  of  course,  but  the  combined 
effects  of  taxation,  interest  charges  and  inflation  makes  it  eco- 
nomically unfeasible  to  hold  the  land  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Zoning:     In  the  short  run  zoning  can  be  an  effective  tool  for 
preserving  land  for  industrial  use.     Used  to  preserve  land  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  however,  to  be  used  in  10  to  20  years  for 
example,  imposes  a  restriction  upon  the  owner  which  may  reduce  its 
market  value  in  the  interim. 

Development  Easements  or  Options:     Under  this  method  a  private 
or  public  agency  may  purchase  the  right  to  future  development  of  a 
tract  of  land,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  present  owner  remains 
in  possession  of  the  land  for  a  specified  amount  of  time. 

Air  Rights:     This  is  an  important  area  for  potential  industrial 
development,  particularly  in  built  up  areas  such  as  downtown  Brockton, 
This  possibility  should  not  be  overlooked  when  considering  individual 
industrial  sites  in  congested  areas. 


''"Reservation  and  Preservation  of  Land  for  Industrial  Use" 
Industrial  Development,  Vol.  142  No.  2  March/April   1973  p.  2-3. 
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Land  Reclamation:     Lands  that  previously  used  for  other 
purposes,  particularly  town  owned  dump  sites  or  land  fills,  are 
often  ideally  suited  for  industrial  use.     The  city  of  Brockton 
has  been  able  to  create  valuable  industrial  land  at  the  site  of 
the  old  sewer  beds  and  at  a  former  sanitary  land  fill  site. 

Renewal:     Redevelopment  and  renewal  areas  funded  by  various 
Federal  and  State  programs  may  provide  land  suitable  for  indus- 
trial  use.     Careful  planning  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  insure 
minimal  conflict  with  neighboring  land  uses. 

Excess  Condemnation:     Often,  when  land  is  provided  for  public 
works  projects,  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  more  land  than  is  required 
for.  the  construction  of  the  new  facility.     Unused  portions  of  lands 
acquire  by  this  means  can  provide  valuable  industrial  sites. 

Variation  From  Former  Use:     Former  railroad  or  other  rights  of 
way  may  revert  to  public  ownership  or  may  be  purchase  for  industrial 
use.     Phased  out  military  bases  have  provided  industrial   sites  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Land  Banking:     Under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  it  is  possible 
for  a  municipality  to  create  a  land  banking  agency  which  can  hold 
desirable  industrial  land,  and  to  finance  improvements  on  them.  Such 
industrial  corporations  have  been  quite  successful   in  Springfield 
and  Fitchburg,  Mass.     As  reserved  industrial   lands  are  sold  to 
industry  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  an  equal  amount  of  new  lands  for 
future  industrial  growth. 

New  Towns:     One  concept  of  new  town  development  is  that  they 
should  be  self  supporting.     Thus  the  Planners  of  the  town  should 
provide  enough  industrial  acreage  to  support  jobs  for  the  towns 
residents.     Although  it  is  unlikely  that  a  new  town  will   locate  in 
the  Old  Colony  region,  the  concept  can  also  be  applied  to  smaller 
planned  unit  developments. 

This  list  does  not  represent  all  the  tools  available  to  munic- 
ipalities.    It  does,  however,  include  most  of  the  techniques  cur- 
rently used  to  preserve  industrial   land.     None  of  these  methods 
are  as  effective  as  they  might  be  in  enabling  communities  to  control 
and  guide  land  use  within  their  borders.     Economic  pressures  are 
often  much  greater  than  the  good  intentions  of  local  communities. 
Legislative  changes  are  necessary  to  stop  the  uncontrolled  growth 
and  urban  sprawl   plaguing  the  Old  Colony  area.     With  tax  rates 
continuing  to  spiral,  communities  can  no  longer  permit  developers 
to  reap  windfall  profits  from  land  speculation  and  unsuitable 
development  practices,  while  the  towns  are  left  to  pick  up  the  cost 
of  skyrocketing  municipal   service  demands. 

If  land  cannot  be  preserved  by  traditional  zoning  methods,  then 
the  best  solution  is  purchase  of  the  land  by  a  private,  semi-public 
or  public  agency  which  can  hold  the  land  until   it  is  needed  for 
industrial  use.     This  can  be  done  by  individuals,  public  corporations 
or  governmental  agencies.     Public  corporations  of  this  type  have  been 
quite  successful   in  Pittsfield  and  Springfield. 
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Among  the  items  that  should  be  considered  by  local  and  state 
legislator?  that  could  help  bring  a  halt  to  uncontrolled  speculation 
are : 

1.  Reform  of  Assessment  practices:  Requirement  that 
taxation  'be  related  to  the  ability  to  pay  .based 
on  present  use.     (a  provision  to  prevent  windfall 
profits  would  be  necessary) 

2.  Shifting  of  tax  burden  away  from  the  land.  (for 
example  collecting  a  high  percentage  of  municipal 
revenues  with  a  state  graduated  income  tax) 

3.  Consideration  of  public  development  corporations 
for  some  OCPC  communities. 

Regardless  of  the  methods  used  the  time  has  come  to  insure  a 
adequate  supply  of  land  for  all  types  of  uses  in  the  Old  Colony 
area . 
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